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HARRY WYNDHAMS ADVENTURE. 


THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 
CHAPTER IIL 


THE weather was beautiful. Under a cloudless 

sky and a bright sun, a deliciously cool sea- 
reeze wafted perfume of flowers through the air, 
and the twittering birds were lazily perched upon 
the shadowed branches of the spreading chestnut- 
tree. It was noon, unless the clock of St. Nicholas 
Church were out of order, for its twelve booms 
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had trembled over Stralsund not many minutes 
ago. It was the Ist of July, and the city lay 
under the glare of the sun as passively as the 
blue waves of the Baltic, with barely enough 
motion to show that it was still alive. Where was 
the fierce activity that had stirred the inmost core 
of the city so lately? Where was the ceaseless boom 
of the cannon, the pungent smell of powder, the 
| hurrying to and fro? It seemed as if a plague had 
| visited the enemy’s lines, for not a soul was visible ; 
os) 
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not a helmet, not a feather, gave the watchful and 
suspicious garrison the chance of ashot. Treacherous 
calm! 

As long as it lasted, however, part of the garrison 
was thankful to be able to relax its watchfulness for 
a short time. The soldiers, not knowing whether it 
might not be their last meal, regaled themselves with 
such simple fare as the already straitened means of 
the city could afford. The burgher went home to 
his wife to impart the hope that perhaps the 
imperials had thought better of it, and were 
abandoning the siege. It was impossible in the 
glorious summer weather not to feel hope creeping 
into the heart; it would have been more than human 
to resist the sense of happiness which rest and 
peaceful quiet conveyed to the anxious mind. 

And in the garden at the back of a small house in 
the Franken-Strasse, in the shadow of the spreading 
chestnut-tree, there was a little group that presented 
a striking resemblance to the state of aflairs in the 
city. From afar off it looked like the personification 
of peaco. A maiden sitting on a wooden form, lean- 
ing slightly against the tree, and bending her head 
with a graceful curve over the work in her hand; a 
youth, dressed in the uniform of the burgher guard, 
reclining on the grass at her feet and murmuring to 
her in a low voice, and in that broken, incoherent 
manner that seems to belong to the spontaneous 
utterings of the heart. But step a little closer, and 
look into that face with somewhat deeper scrutiny. 
Are these not the marks of passion, dark, violent, 
ungovernable, but for the moment suppressed and 
silent? What means the clenching of that fist, the 
sudden lifting of the eye, the throwing back of the 
head, and the proud, defiant smile that accompany 
his words? 

The girl understood them, and knew their mean- 
ing better than that of his words. For she had 
studied him almost since they were betrothed as 
children, and even as a girl she had seldom been at 
a loss to discover her playmate’s inmost mood. And 
now, while her looks travelled from her handiwork 
to his face, a look of deep and angelic pity came over 
her beautiful features, and her eloquent eyes filled 
with a stealthy tear. 

‘Indeed, Theodore,”’ said she, ‘the mistrust and 
jealousy is all on your own side. Your father has no 
wish—has no idea of suspecting you, I feel sure of 
that.” 

The youth laughed. It wasa short, hard laugh, 
with very little merriment in it, as he answered in a 
low voice, as though he were afraid to give full vent 
to his speech: ‘‘ You are right, Helena, he no longer 
suspects me. He has already judged, and hesurrounds 
me with watches and spies. But let him ; ’twill not be 
for long. No, ’twill not be for long!” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed. 

“You wrong him cruelly, you wrong him ignobly. 
Could he set men to watch you and report your 
doings? Would he be afraid of your spending the 
money which he has earned? He would have but 
little satisfaction of his money if it could afford no 
pleasure to the son whom he so dearly loves. Oh fie, 
Theodore !” 

The youth glanced up into her face—so lovely, 
so sad, and so reproaching; but his look, as though 
it would harden itself against that influence, became 
gloomier than ever. 

‘‘ T expected this,” he said; ‘‘ but I did not expect it 
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become one of his admirers and my enemies, like all 
those around me. But I had hoped that you at least 
would tarry somewhat, and try to convince yourself 
that hestints me ineverything; that, under thepretence 
of giving megood advice, he humbles me daily, because 
he knows that he can make me listen, and keeps mo 
away, or tries to separate me, from those companions 
of my age who are, at least, not wholly selfish. But 
no matter; it must have come sooner or later.” 

Ilis voice, hard at all times, had become doubly 
hard. Tis cheeks had flushed with indignation, aud 
the young face that should and might have been 
radiant with hope and love and ambition, was dark 
and worn, as though it looked back upon a finished 
life through years and years of disappointment. 
Helena had listened with suspended breath, and 
trembled at those words. 

“Oh, my friend,” she said, laving her hand upon 
his shoulder, ‘‘do you know where this will end? 
It is too fearful to believe,’ and she burst out into 
tears. ‘‘Oh, God will surely, surely puni-h you for 
this. Pray, Theodore, pray that he may forgive you, 
and throw yourself into your father’s arms to-night.” 

‘¢ He would request me to be gone,” said Theodore, 
‘Cor chide me for being a fool. But this seems to 
touch you strangely. Do you, then, love him so?” 

‘‘You know right well that there is no one in 
Stralsund for whom I feel so great an affection.” 

‘‘Indeed! You do not even except your own 
father?” 

‘‘Scarcely. And,” she added, in a soft tono, 
“will he not be my father soon ?” 

‘*T doubt it,” answered ‘Theodore, doggedly ; “at 
least—”’ He paused hesitatingly. 

‘* At least—what would you say ?” asked Helena, 
bending over him with compassion in her face, for 
she pitied that sullen and discontented temper. 

‘*At least,’ he pursued, sternly, ‘if your ova 
wishes alone were consulted, as they shall be.” 

A look of pain passed over Helena’s countenance, 
but she put her hand softly Lefure her lover's 
lips, and said, quietly, ‘‘ Hush! hush! You would 
almost make me think you spuke in earnest.” 

“Nay, then,” answered he, “I do speak in 
earnest. Surely I am not given to that light-hearted 
frolic and jest to which your guests have accustomed 
your ear. I mean it, and I say onee more, that if 
your wishes alone are consulted you will have an 
English father-in-law instead of aStralsunder. And 
I care not how you deny it, for your blushes and 
your looks echo my words.” 

Her blushes and her looks echoed something 
beyond doubt. Did those tell-tales acknowledge 
the truth of his words, or had they been summoned 
by indignation? Or was it, perhaps, sorrow at 
witnessing another sign of that dreadful and sus- 
picious temperament? It could scarcely be that, for, 
drawing away the hand which, by some strane 
mistake, he had seized, and speaking in a tremulous 
tone of emotion, she said: ‘* What right have you 
to say those words? If you have no other conversa 
tion for me, why do you not return to your duty on 
the walls, and leave me at least unmolested ?” 

‘And leave you to my rivals,” said ‘Theodore, 
bitterly. ‘ My future wifé asks me why 1 come 2 
visit her for one short hour out of the twenty-four. 

Unreasonable conduct! To fly from the well: 
defended walls of a strong city no longer in danger 
defend a fortress surrounded by enemies, of which the 
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“ Silence!’ said Helena, with heightened colour 
and flashing eyes. ‘‘I have promised to be your wife, 
and I shall keep my promise. But say not another 
word about this foolish suspicion. I have never given 
you the least ground for it, and you have no right 
to insult me. Is it not enough that we are compelied 
to entertain them as our guests and have their un- 
welcome presence forced upon us, but must you, who 
should help and aid me in this circumstance, needs 
aggravate it by your cruel words? He, I am sure, 
would not have done it.” 

The colour was gone, the eye was dimmed with 
tears, the voice was lost in a sob, and Theodore, who 
had risen, felt like the guilty thing he was. And yet 
it proved a most unfortunate speech to have uttered. 
For it will be observed that he had mentioned no 
name, had fastened his suspicions upon no one; but 
the stress which his Helena laid upon the pronoun, 
showed that at least in her mind there was one more 
prominent than the rest. Some thought like this 
flashed across the young man’s brain, and as he 
realised it he started—he seized her hand vehemently, 
almost rudely. ‘It is true, then! There %s a he!” 

He waited long and earnestly for an answer. But 
when she spoke not a word, as though she were too 
much hurt to reply, her lover interpreted the silence 
in his own way. 

“Ts it true, then,” hesaid, slowly, ‘ that even you 
turn away from me? You, from whom I thought 
Thad a right to expect sympathy—from whom I had 
hoped to gain some love! You, too, have forsaken 
me, for the sake of a stranger—an intruder. Hark 
you, Helena!””—he leaned forward and spoke through 
his set teeth—‘‘ I know not which of them it is, but 
Ican guess. At any rate, I can learn, and know it 
Ishall. And then’’—he threw her little hand away 
and clenched his own—‘‘ and then, let me find him, 
let me meet him alone, out of your sight, and I shall 
kill him.” 

These words would not have had so great an effect 
upon Helena, had she not fully understood the 
character of the man who spoke them. She trembled, 
and seized his hand. But a voice, which at this 
moment proceeded from the house, arrested the words 
on her lips, and the influence which her soft per- 
suasion and loving sympathy might have exercised 
was counteracted by an unfortunate sentence in 
broken German, spoken in jest, but heard in earnest. 

“Aha, then!”—thus spoke a manly voice from 
the garden door—‘“ we have, then, at last trapped 
the fox. What fools we were to hunt him in every 
spot where he was not, and forget the prize that 
draws him hither. Good morrow, friulein! I have 
come to drag away your cavalier.” 

So saying, a young man, dressed in the uniform of 
an officer of the Scots regiment in Swedish service, 
stepped out of the door and advanced towards the 
pair. His manner was free and easy, and his homely 
and good-natured face betrayed not by as much as a 
line the consciousness that he was interrupting a 
delicate quarrel. The fox, on the contrary, who had 
Just heard that he was trapped, eyed the speaker 
coldly from head to foot, and turning with a slight 
smile towards tis betrothed, muttered softly : ‘‘ What 
did I tell you? Here is one of the hunters, by his 
own confession.” 

Helena did as if she had not heard this speech, 
sea grtind the new-comer with a frank and charming 
smile. 


‘Are you, then, of so hunter-like a disposition, 
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Herr Baverley,” she said, ‘‘that you must needs 
pursue a friend, when foes have fled beyond your 
reach ?” 

‘Well, fair lady, I confess I like something to do, 
especially when it is so pleasing a commission as the 
driving away of alover, who, as you well know, is 
my deadly rival.” 

The maid smiled at this innocent piece of jesting, 
for nothing seemed farther from his mind than to be 
a rival to her love. The admiration expressed in his 
looks and words was too frank and open. And so 
her lover seemed to think ; for after having narrowly 
watched both the young Scot and his betrothed, his 
look became calm and reassured, and he said, in a cold 
voice: ‘‘Perhaps ’twere better for you not to be my 
rival; for know you not that by the unchangeable rules 
of right and virtue, which the pastors take such 
trouble in expounding to us, my cause must triumph 
over yours, even without my interference?” 

‘* Like enough, that,” answered the other, laughing 
easily, ‘‘ but woe to the unhappy man, for | fear 
your cause cannot triumph over all your rivals, since 
every officer in our regiment, and I trow every one of 
yours, aspires to that position.” 

He made a gallant bow to the maiden, but, obsery- 
ing that the conversation did not greatly please her, 
he immediately became very serious, and addressing 
himself to the young burgher, began to explain how, 
meeting old Herr Wechter, his father, who was on 
duty at the Tribsee Thor, he had been enjoined by 
him if he met his son to send himon. ‘Theodore 
listened in silence, and eyed the speaker with ill- 
concealed scorn ; but while the latter was yet speaking 
he became conscious of some one’s approach by the 
manner in which young Wechter’s look darkened 
and fixed itself upon some object behind him. He 
turned round, and exclaimed in English: ‘ What 
now, Wyndham! What brings you here? Has 
Wallenstein come ?” 

Wyndham, without answering these questions, 
gave the lady a low and gracetul bow and a polite 
good morning, and extended his hand to her lover. 
here was about his lithe figure and his noble and 
expressive face something so winning—so thoroughly 
chivalrous—that Theodore took the offered hand 
without hesitation, but also without warmth. Le 
returned the greeting coolly, and threw a look full of 
meaning at Helena. The maid trembled imper- 
ceptibly, but not the faintest blush overspread her 
cheeks. None but the closest observer would have 
discovered a change in her; but jealousy, than which 
no observer is more minute, at that moment saw her 
form a resolution to remain perfectly easy, and 
betray by no outward sign the wild, excessive beating 
of her heart. Jealousy wanted no more than this. 

“T have to congratulate you, Herr Lieutenant, 
on your promotion,” said the last-arrived, in perfect 
German. ‘“Ifthis be an earnest of your success at 
arms, I fear not but your career will be a glorious 
one.” 

“Ah me!” exclaimed his friend, in his broken 
language, ‘‘thus goes it with us foreigners. Weare 
at it for years and attain to nothing, and you—you 
seize the sword for two, three months, and lo, you 
jump at posts and dignities like a bull at the railings 
of my lord’s park.” 

“You forget, sir, that but now I was, in your own 
words, a hunted fox,” answered Theodore, sternly, 
almost fiercely; and turning to Helena, he whispered, 
‘‘T know now. Remember whatI said, and have 
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acare.” And with a haughty nod to both young men 
he strode towards the house and disappeared. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ts abrupt departure, and the words Theodore had 
uttered, but most of all the look which accompanied 
them, left the three youthful persons gazing at each 
other with some feelings of embarrassment and con- 
fusion. An uneasy silence, which became each 
moment more oppressive, seemed to have fettered 
their tongues, until at last the first arrived of the 
two officers, who had been addressed as Lieutenant 
Baverley, and who recollected that it was he who had 
uttered the words about the hunted fox, said, in a 
tone of regret: ‘“‘I should be extremely grieved, 
fairest lady, if aught I had said were to have 
wounded the feelings of Herr Wechter. I earnestly 
hope that you will convey him my apologies, should 
you meet him ere I do.” 

‘“‘T do not think that any excuses are needed, 
Herr Lieutenant, where no offence was given. Theo- 
dore repeated your words in no spirit of anger, and 
his tone and looks referred entirely to something 
that ”’—she hesitated—“‘ that had passed between us 
before you came.” 

‘Then I warrant that that something was some- 
thing of a gloomy and unpleasant nature,” said 
honest Baverley, who was too dull at times to per- 
ceive that he was treading on dangerous ground ; 
‘‘and if I were a lady’s lover—” 

He was interrupted by his friend, who started im- 
patiently, and said, in a tone half jest, half earnest: 
‘*My good William, ere thou canst fill so delicate a 
post, thou wantest a deal of schooling, methinks.” 

“ Nay, on the contrary,” said Helena, with a sweet 
smile, but always addressing Baverley, ‘‘I think the 
captain is too severe in his judgment. You would 
make an admirable cavalier, and when the enemy 
prove too strong for us and enter the town, I hope 
that I may have no worse protection than your 
sword.” 

Baverley’s face beamed with pleasure, but catching 
a look of disappointment on his friend’s face, it 
struck him that he had received more than his fair 
share of the lady’s favour, and attempted to rectify 
matters after his own fashion. 

‘‘My sword, Mistress Helena,” he said, “will 
always be at your service. But in that hour of need 
which you spoke of, and which we devoutly hope 
may never come, I feel assured that there will be 
other swords, loug before mine can be unsheathed— 
swords and arms too—that would count it an honour 
to be broken in your protection. Such swords, for 
instance,” he added, by way of further explanation, 

“‘as my friend Harry’s. Why, madam, he told me 
only the other day in strict confidence—” 

‘“‘ Nay, then,” she said, smiling, though somewhat 
sadly, ‘‘if it were told you in such strict confidence, 
I will not hear it of you, for I would not have you 
break your trust. But how is it that we find Captain 
Wyndham here at the hour of noon, when he is sup- 
posed to be on duty?” 

** [have come to exchange my helmet for a felt hat, 
since the heat is almost unbearable, and I think we 
need it not to-day. I also have a request to you, fair 
fiiulein. It is a request for your advice, and yours 
too, William. I have this day met with an adven- 
ture which puzzles me, and in the following of which 
I dare not trust myself to act without some guidance. 
For I have my misgivings whether what I have done 
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be not a breach of duty, and whether what I would 
do is not more pernicious than beneficial in its possi- 
ble consequences. But listen.” He seated himself 
on the wooden bench by her side, unbuckled 
his sword, and laid it on the grass at his feet. 
‘Early this morning I was sent for by Colonel Holk, 
who, as you know, is at present commander of the 
city. I found him and one of the burgomasters, 
Krauthoff, in earnest conversation aboutthe Danhélm. 
One of the sentries had reported that at early dawn 
he had distinctly heard, and, he thinks, seen, persons 
rowing from the enemy’s camp to the island. He 
was positive he heard the splashing of the water, 
but whether that was occasioned by rowing or 
swimming he cannot say. At any rate, the colonel 
was extremely anxious to ascertain whether the 
enemy had broken their agreement and taken pos- 
session of the island, as in that case we should have 
had to dislodge them at any cost. They commis- 
sioned me to row across with twenty picked men. 
I had soon chosen my men, and was rowing 
towards the island, followed by the other boat, for 
we filled two boats, when a shower of shot and 
grape from the imperial battery at the Franken 
Thor obliged me to command my men to bend low so 
as to present no object to their muskets. As soon as 
we were out of their reach, we resumed our seats, 
for the cannon cannot aim so low. But as we were 
bending down I happened to look towards the 
Danhélm, and distinctly perceived the figure of a 
man standing on that perpendicular piece of rock 
that almost rises out of the sea. It looked not like a 
soldier, and ere I could bring my telescope to my 
eye and explore the place, the figure was gone. 
Not knowing what conclusion to draw from this 
apparition, 1 resolved to land on the other side, 
where the beach is better suited for that purpose, 
since a few men on this side of the island might 
easily have repelled our attempt. But when wo 
landed, and explored the island, we found no trace 
of any human being having visited the island 
since it was evacuated by us. Not content with this 
result, however, I resolved to climb to the top of tho 
rock, and satisfy myself that no person was hidden 
there. I had interrogated every one of my men, but 
no one had scen anything, and I myself was now 
inclined to believe that what I had seen was a mere 
hallucination. I soon reached the summit of the 
rock, which presents a most striking view of Stral- 
sund and the imperial camp. Our respective posi- 
tions were as clearly shown as though they were 
drawn on a map, and I have already advised tho 
colonel to establish a little fortress there, from which, 
by the aid of signs, observations of the enemy’s 
movements can be made. But that has nothing to 
do with my adventure. . 

“The top of the rock is covered with low copse- 
wood, reaching, I should say, to my knee, and as! 
was yet beating it aside to ascertain whether 1t 
might perchance hide some lurking imperial, I 
fancied that I saw a cleft or crevice in the rock behind 
me. I was right. Beating away the branches of the 
trees that seem to grow out of the side of the roc* 
farthest away from the city, I saw before me a cleft 
some six feet wide and about six feet deep. It ended 
narrowly towards the island, and was covered at the 
bottom with dry leaves, and what looked to me 
very much like rags. Under a sudden impulse, and 
forgetting that I could not be seen by any of my 





men, for I was hidden by those very trees that 
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covered the crevices, I jumped into the opening, and 
alighted on very soft ground. But, to my utter 
amazement, I was immediately seized round the body 
from behind, and held as in a vice, while a voice 
whispered in German, “If you utter a sound you 
are a dead man!” 

The young captain paused, for he observed in the 
female part of his audience secret signs of alarm. 
His German, unlike that of his friend, was fluent 
and with but little accent; his manner of relation 
was very vivid, and brought his tale home to his 
hearers. No wonder that the fair listener had 
clasped her hands, and trembled at his imminent 

eril. 

. “Be not discomforted,” he said, smilingly, “ for 
you see no harm has befallen me; not even a 
wound have I received.” 

Helena blushed and resumed her work; but 
William, who had listened attentively, said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ You have received no wound, it is true, but 
your sleeve has. See, it is tern up to the elbow, and 
rudely sewn together with white thread. Here is 
some work for you, Fraulein Helena, by your leave. 
Had you a scuffle ?” 

“ Ay, that we had. I felt at once,” thus Wyndham 
continued, ‘‘that the arms that held me were 
nervous, but not a match for me in wrestling; so, 
chancing the fulfilment of the threat, I made a 
sudden twist, dug my elbow into my antagonist’s 
ribs, for I had perceived that he wore no corselet, 
and in a few seconds I was kneeling on his chest and 
my hand was on his throat.” 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed William, ‘ they know nothing 
of our Scottish tricks, these lowland villains. I 
warrant it was a Dutchman, or one of Count 
Mansfeldt’s old thieves.” 

“He looked a worse rogue than they,’ answered 
Harry ; ‘‘ a worse rogue than any I have ever seen; 
and yet methinks there is some good in the villain. 
I know not whether it bo that he speaks our tongue, 
or—”’ 

“Our tonguc!” ejaculated William ; “ was he a 
Scot ?”? 

“T know not what he is, but he said in good plain 
English, though with a marvellous accent, ‘ Spare 
me, captain; for the love of the Virgin, spare me!’ 
And with that he looked so imploringly at me with 
his black eyes, and through the knotted maze of his 
dark hair, that I had not the heart to make his face 
darker than it was. Had I not heard him say those 
words I would have throttled him for a gipsy, for 
such he looked, and such to all appearances, and by 
his own confession, he is. His ragged dress, his 
tawny hide, and the few gaudy rings he wore on 
his fingers, marked him for that too, but his speech 
was so natural, it could scarce have been foreign. I 
looked for a moment at the wild face, and said, 
‘That is a bold request to make when you have 
but now shown me what you mean by sparing. 
Here, help!’ and with that I called to McDonald, my 
lieutenant. But ere I could raise my voice again 
the gipsy implored me so piteously to call no help, 
not, at any rate, until I should have heard him, that 

resolved to hear him, wondering what he could 
have to say. It came to this. He is an Irishman by 
birth, a vagabond by nature, a thief from necessity, 
and a gipsy by profession. Before this town was 
besieged he used to visit it regularly, and live, I 
dare say, at the expense of some of its inhabitants. 

ut last time that he was here his wife—for you 
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must know this man is married—fell ill, and deprived 
him of half his means of living, while she doubled 
the expenses thereof. This forced him to be somewhat 
bolder and sharper in his dealings than he would have 
been, and one evening he was forced to fly out of the 
town, leaving his wife behind him in a miserable 
garret.”’ 

“Stay,” interrupted Helena, ‘‘ methinks I know 
that woman; at least, there is a poor gipsy woman 
in the hospital now who was found by Herr Wechter 
in a miserable garret, almost starving. She is 
recovering—in truth, she is recovered, aud would be 
dismissed from the cares of charity wero it not that 
she has no place to go to. I feel assured that this 
is the same woman, for she told me even to-day that 
she greatly fears her husband is dead. Vor though 
the town is besieged, she says, he would have 
found some means of entering it and coming to her 
help.” 

‘*And so ho would,” said Wyndham, ‘had I not 
bearded him in his very den. He told me he intended 
to swim across to-night to the city and endeavour to 
get in; if not to-night to-morrow night, until he was 
either successful orcaught. He tried last night, and 
failed. That probably was the sound the sentry heard. 
But now comes the difficulty. His lamentable tale of 
woe, his motherless children—for he has three young 
children somewhere in Poland, he said—and his own 
grief, made me forget my duty. I did not only not take 
him with me as a prisoner and spy, but I promised 
to help him if I could. But now that I consider tho 
affair, methinks I have committed two blunders. I 
have, firstly, promised what I cannot fulfil, and 
secondly, I have not fulfilled what I promised. You 
see, I stand in need of all your counsels.” 

‘It looks bad,”’ said William, after a pause; ‘if 
not to us, to others. Who knows but that these two 
are in reality spies, playing into each other’s hands, 
and intending to approach the secrets of this town 
under the protection of our pity?” 

‘‘Nay, then, Herr Lieutenant,” said Helena, 
‘‘*twere best to let this woman join her husband 
outside as soon as possible. That she was really 
ill there is no doubt, and the nature of her gratitude 
appears to me too genuine to be a mere disguise. 
Besides, she has seen nothing of the condition of 
Stralsund, except as far as it could be scen in the 
hospital, and she cannot but believe that there is 
health and plenty in the town. It were perhaps the 
best policy, as well as the greatest mercy, to let her 

0.”? 

‘Thank you, fair friiulein,” said the captain. “I 
feel that you have hit upon the solution. But how 
shall we contrive to let her go?” 

‘Why, as to that,” said Baverley, ‘“‘ you must 
consult Colonel Holk.” 

**Colonel Holk !” cried Wyndham, in amazement; 
“‘why, good William, you are jesting. You know 
that Colonel Holk is as jealous of us Swedes and 
Scots as ever soldier was of another. And if he knew 
how I had neglected my duty this morning he 
would have me before court-martial to-night; I feel 
assured of that. I would far rather consult Lord 
Hamilton, our own commander. He will advise us 
what to do.” 

** Well, let us go at once, then, ere it grow late. 
And that reminds me that I should have gone before 
to Herr Wechter, who awaits me at the Franken 
Thor. I shall meet you at the St. Jacoba Barracks. 





Lut, hark you, keep your helinct on; I fear this 
002 
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silence bodes us no good, and we have hot work 
before us.” 

He went, and his friend rose to follow him. 
Helena rose too at this, but with. some embarrass- 
ment in her looks. Baverley’s last words had re- 
minded her of the scene she had had with her 
betrothed and his threat. Its dreadful meaning 
came upon her with full force, and made her tremble. 
She laid her hand timidly on the young soldier’s 
arm and arrested his departure. 

‘‘Herr Captain,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘I have 
terrible misgivings that something dreadful is going 
to happen to you. Indeed, it is more than a mis- 
giving. I pray you be cautious and guarded, and let 
not your passions be roused by any untoward event.” 

‘Nay, friiulein, I understand you not. Has some 
one threatened me? I knew not that I had an enemy.” 

‘‘Nor did I until to-night,” said she, blushing, 
and with tears in her eyes; ‘‘ but oh, take care, for 
his passion is dreadful and uncontrollable.” 

He understood whom she meant, and his heart 
gave a leap; for he saw at a glance what it must 
have cost her to give him that warning against her 
own betrothed. He kissed her hand and left her in 
silence. 





QOHARLES BLOOMFIELD. 


A BIOGRAPHY, WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS WORKS. 
BY WALTER BLOOMFIELD. 


i” is not often that the poetical faculty descends 

from father to son; but the Bloomfield family 
affords a remarkable exception. Charles Bloomfield 
was the third child and eldest son of Jovbert 
Bloomfield, the well-known author of ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Boy,” whose exquisite descriptions of rural life have 

iven so much pleasure to lovers of pastoral poetry. 

Jharles was born at Finsbury, London, and the first 
years of his childhood (from 1800 to 1812) were spent 
at his father’s cottage, near the Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess Inn, City Road, London, and it was there that 
he received the first rudiments of an English educa- 
tion from his father. I have no record in any of the 
numerous letters I possess, written by his father 
about this time, that he exhibited any indications of 
being a future poet; but at drawing and painting 
he was precocious, his representations of flowers and 
of country scenes produced at this period exhibiting 
a skill that he never afterwards surpassed. 

His eminent art qualifications, combined with his 
quiet and modest bearing, secured him the especial 
favour of many of his father’s best friends, including 
Robert Southey, Capel Lofft, Dr. Jenner, Thomas 
Park, of Hampstead, and particularly Samuel Rogers. 
When Robert Bloomfield published his poem ‘ Good 
Tidings; or, News from the Farm,” wherein the dis- 
covery of vaccination is alluded to as a blessing to 
humanity, Dr. Jenner was from thenceforth his 
friend; and it was one of the boasts of Charles 
Bloomfield, in after-life, to affirm that he was vacci- 
nated by the great Edward Jenner, the discoverer of 
vaccination—an operation the good doctor was obliged, 
from excessive popularity, to refuse to perform on 
many persons of distinction and influence. Until tho 
year 1807 he was the only son, and was favoured by 
his parents and friends accordingly. Their hopes of 
his future advancement were, however, greatly 
shattered by an accident that happend to him while 





very young—he broke his leg. His illness was long 
and severe, and tedious were the careful watchings 
of his parents during that painful probation. He 
never thoroughly recovered from the effect of his 
accident, but was slightly lame ever afterwards. 
‘Wild Flowers; or, Pastoral and Local Poetry,” his 
father’s third work, and which contains some of his 
most successful compositions, including ‘‘ Abner and 
the Widow Jones,” ‘‘ The Horkey,” and “To my old 
Oak Table,” and other poems that afterwards became 
very popular, was dedicated to him, he then being in 
his eighth year. The following is a copy of the dedi- 
cation prefixed to the first edition, published in 1806, 
by Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe, of the Poultry; and by 
it will be evident his father’s love for him. 
‘‘fO MY ONLY SON. 

“‘ My pear Boy,—In thus addressing myself to you, 
and in expressing my regard for your person, my 
anxiety for your health, and my devotion to your 
welfare, I enjoy an advantage over those dedicators 
who indulge in adulation—I shall at least be 
believed, 

‘Should you arrive at that period when reason shall 
be mature, and affection or curiosity induce you to 
look back on your father’s poetical progress through 
life, you may conclude that he had many to boast as 
friends, whose names, in a dedication, would have 
honoured both him and his children; but you must also 
reflect that to particularise such friends was a point of 
peculiar delicacy, The earliest patron of my unpro- 
tected strains has the warm thanks which are his due 
for the introduction of blessings which have been 
diffused through our whole family, and nothing will 
ever change this sentiment. But amidst a genera 
feeling of gratitude, which those who know me vill 
never dispute, I feel fur you, Charles, what none but 
parents can conceive; and on your account, my dear 
boy, there can be no harm in telling the world 
that I hope these ‘ Wild Flowers’ will be productive 
of sweets of the worldly kind; for your unfortunate 
lameness (should it never be removed) may preclude 
you from the means of procuring comforts and advan- 
tages which might otherwise have fallen to your 
share. 

“What a lasting, what an unspeakable satisfaction 
would it be to know that the Ballads, the Plowman 
Stories, and the ‘Broken Crutch’ of your father 
would eventually contribute to lighten your steps to 
manhood, and make your own crutch, through lile, 
rather a memorial of affection than an object of 
sorrow ! 

‘* With a parent’s feelings, and a parent’s cares 
and hopes, 

‘Tam, Charles, yours, 
a 

In the year 1812, Robert Bloomfield removed from 
London to Shefford, Bedfurdshire.. He had been ill, 
and his popularity was a constant source of annoj- 
ance to him—visitors calling to congratulate him on 
the success of his last poem, “Tie Banks of the 
Wye,” whither he had been to recruit his health. 
They came in such numbers that he could not pro- 
secute his studies in the quiet way necessary to the 
production of such works as he delighted in, poetry, 
correspondence, etc. ; so he retired to the country, his 
eldest daughter, Hannah, being then in her twenty: 
first year; Charles, the subject of this notice, fourteen ; 
and Robert Henry, the youngest of the family, fiv'. 
He resided with his father at Shefford with but little 
interruption to the time of his (Robert Bloomfield’s) 
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CHARLES BLOOMFIELD. 


death, which oceurred on the 19th of August, 1823. 
He had, however, been for some time at London and 
at Canterbury, where he had connection with a news- 
paper that was published there; but for the last 
fifteen years of his life he was employed by Archibald 
Weir, solicitor, of Coopers’ Hall, a benevolent gen- 
tleman, to whose excellent qualities I myself can 
bear testimony. 

He married Hannah, his cousin, the youngest 
daughter of his uncle, Nathaniel Bloomfield, whose 
essay on *‘ War,” etc., was severely handled by 
Lord Byron in that peer’s ‘‘English Bards” and 
‘Hints from Horace.” Iam well assured he passed 
through life more happily than many men perhaps as 
worthy as himself. 

I subjoin a few poems hitherto unpublished, as far 
as I am aware, and even in these days of superior 
education I fancy there are some who will peruse 
them with pleasure. The first one I give was a 
favourite with the poet Wordsworth. 


LETTER FROM A GANDER TO A TURKEY-COCK, 
Old friend, you certainly have merit ; 
You really are a bird of spirit ! 

I’m quite surprised, I must confess ; 
I did not think you did possess 
Such valour as you’ve lately shown— 
In fact, ’tis nearly like my own. 
You know I’ve always been renowneil 
Yor bravery, since first I found 
That I could hiss ; and fee] I’m bolder 
Each year that I am growing older. 
You must, I’m sure, have often seen, 
When in the pond, or on the green, 
With all my family about me, 
(I can’t think how they’d do without m-,) 
Some human thing come striding by, 
And how, without a scruple, I 
March after him and bite his heel ; 
And then you know the pride I fecl 
To hear, as back I march again, 
The feat extolled by all my train. 
But if I were to tell you all 
The valiant actions, great and small, 
That ever were achieved by me, 
I never should have done, I see ; 
Por cows, and pigs, and horses know 
The consequence of such a foe— 
However, I am glad to find 
That yow have such a noble mind, 
And think, my friend, that by-and-hy 
You'll rise to be as great as I. 
Your old friend, 
Hiss, 
LOVE’S EMBLEMS. 
When Love planted his garden, 
The flowers he chose 
Were the emblems of love, 
Of its bliss or its woes-— 
For, like the white lily, 
’Tis chaste, and as pure : 
It will blush like the rose ; 
Or, more fleeting, endure, 
Like the blue-eyed convolvit?ir, 
Only a day ; 
As the sensitive plant 
It may droop and decay 
At a breath or a touch : 
Unsubdued it may live 
Upon poverty’s soil, 
Nay, the better may thrive, 





As the wallflower blooms 3 
Or, like daisies appear, 
Vith a countenance cheerful, 
Hach month through the year. 
It may live upon tears, 
As lilics in streams ; 
May start through life’s snows 
By the fostering beams 
That Hope sheds upon it, 
As snowdrops in spring : 
If false, ’tis the poison 
The poppy-heads fling 
On the flowers beneath 
As they scatter their leaves ; 
Like the bold honeysuckle, 
It artfully weaves 
Tts head through the eaves 
That encircle it round, 
Till it blooms at the summit. 
Again—it is found, 
If governed by wealth, 
That the blind little god 
To his victim may prove 
But a golden-rod ! 
‘hese flowers had Love ; 
Forget-me-not, too, 
Besides a few more : 
sut one flower which he grew 
Was the pride of his heart, 
His peculiar care, 
This he named Everlasting— 
Of all the most rare ! 


TO THE MOTH. 

Where summer’s bowers are shaded deep 
In leafy solitude, 

There all the day thou seem’st to sleep ; 
Or is it so thy mood 

To scorn the bright, the open fields, 
The dazzling mid-day sky, 

The scenes, the hours, which pleasure yields 
To the gay butterfly : 

When brilliant, wide-expanded flowers, 
Freed from the morning dew 

By noontide’s fierce absorbing powers, 
Are ilaunting to the view: 

When busy flies, with ceaseless mirth, 
In all their wonted glee, 

Dance on the warm, the parching earth ? 
Such hours seem not for thee. 

No; ’tis when evening’s sombre hues 
Yet darker make thy bower ; 

When day departs, and genial dews 
Fall on the closing flower ; 

Tis then, upon thy downy wing 
Thou 'lt take thy giddy flight, 

To court the airs which lightly spring 
Through the clear summer’s night : 

*Tis then thou must avoid that snare, 
Th’ alluring candle’s ray ; 

80 like it is to Folly’s glare, 
Which leads mankind astray. 

Sylph of the shade, still onward rove, 
Elated, careless, free ; 

Flit through the silent midnight grove ! 
These are the hours for thee. 


The following have already been published :— 


MORNING. 


Grey twilight steals along the eastern sky, 


And morn’s pale blushing tints still deeper gzow 3 
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The joyous lark awakes, and soaring high, 
Carols in sunbeams ; while the earth below 
Is wrapt in dusky shade ;—a splendid glow 
Of crimson light flushes the early day ; 
The songs of birds in one wild chorus flow, 
As mounts the sun ; and quivering in his ray, 
The dews of evening fly :—night’s shadow rolls away. 


SONNET TO A STREAM. 


Still rippling on :—whether the wintry sky 
Frowns in reflection from thy crystal bed, 
And the drear landscape nakedly is spread 
In sullen bleakness to the weary eye ;— 
Or when, as now, skimmed by the darting fly, 
*Mid th’ o’erarching shade of full-robed trees, 
That wave their proud heads in the summer breeze— 
Or at the evening hour, when light winds die 
Into the midnight stillness, and the moon 
Upon thy margin throws her glittering beam ; 
Thy silvery current still, with murmuring sound, 
Unsullied flows ; or if disturbed, as soon 
To purity returns ; a beauteous stream— 
An unexhausted stream, through all the seasons round. 


Charles Bloomfield died on the 26th of April, 1853, 
just after he had paid a visit to Honington, in Suffolk, 
vhe birthplace of his father. At the time he was 
busily engaged preparing a complete edition of his 
father’s works for the press. He lies buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, in accordance with his often expressed 
wish to lie near the remains of Thomas Hood, the 
poet. A notice of him will be found in the supple- 
mont to the ‘‘Times”’ for April 28th, 1853. 
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AN INSECT INCENDIARY. 





A LARGE handsome moth, gene- 
rally brown, sometimes grey, 
called the “‘ Iriano,”’ or sphinx moth 
Cherocampa erotus, of Cramer), is com- 
mon inthe Hervey Islands. The head 
is brown, and white beneath, the eyes 
_ globose, the antenne white, and 
hooked at the tip. At dusk, in the 
warm season, they are very nume- 
rous, coming out of their hiding- 
places and entering the dwellings of 
the natives, attracted by the light 
inside. Its silky proboscis, exqui- 
sitely coiled up, sometimes attains 
the length of five inches. 

In ancient times a certain method 
ot secretly wreaking vengeance upon 
a foe was, on a dry night, to catch two or three 
*“ iyianos,” and after carefully unwinding their pro- 








boscis, tie on narrow strips of stout native ‘tapa” 
(cloth) lighted at one end. This cloth only smoulders, 
and, like touchwood, never goes out. The affrighted 
moths would then beset at liberty as near as possible 
to the dwelling of the intended victim. The “‘irianos”’ 
dragging through the air theso strips of smouldering 
‘“‘tapa’”’ would naturally make for the highly-com- 
bustible thatch. In a few seconds the house would 
be in a blaze; but the real offender would be at a 
safe distance. 

To render escape impossible, the doors of the 
house were sometimes secured with green bark when 
the inmates were snoring. Pandanus-leaf thatch, 
when half worn out, is peculiarly ignitable. Tho 
excuse given for the very common crime of house- 
burning in heathenism was revenge for the murder 
of some near relative. W. WYATT GILL. 

HARES TAKING THE WATER. 

I was pike-fishing this last season on the Dorset 
Stour below Canford Major, when on passing from 
one field to another I disturbed a hare. The animal 
at once entered an open dry drain, and I lost sight 
of her. Presently, as I silently made my way plying 
my rod by the bank, I saw her, this time without 
any appearance of alarm, take to the water, and 
making through the sedges, head the stream in true 
boatman fashion to catch its impingement on her 
side, which with but slight exertion by swimming on 
her part carried her in a tolerably straight line to the 
opposite bank. Here I watched her to see whether 
she would trundle herself like a dog, but she merely 
rested a bit, letting the water run from her, and then 
set off at a rattling pace across the mead, which 
doubtless soon thoroughly dried her. I have before 
seen hares take to the water, and it was a common 
occurrence for them to swim across the narrow neck 
of salt water between Branksea Island to the sand 
denes of Pool Harbour. But my observations were 
then made from a distance. In the above case, 
however, so close was I to pussy that I could have 
forced her under the water and perhaps drowned her 
with the weight of my rod; but I was too interested 
in the novelty of the trip, and too kindly disposed 
towards her from her apparent confidence in me, to 
do her any mischief. J. G. FENNELL. 

THE KAGOU, FROM NEW CALEDONIA. 

French papers have recently announced the arrival 
in Paris of several specimens of a rare bird from New 
Caledonia, which are said to be the first of their kind 
ever brought safely to Europe. This is not, however, 
the fact, as specimens have existed in the Zoological 
Gardens, in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris; and a private 
French gentleman—the Comte Pouget—has had a 
pair of the birds in question in captivity for several 
years in perfect health. 

The bird is, however, so rare as to be little known, 
and as it possesses several qualities which would 
render it a favourite addition to the fauna of this 
country, it seems tome to be worthy of special notice. 

It is a native, as I have said, of New Caledonia, 
where it is called the ‘‘ Kagou,” and has been named 
by naturalists the Rhonochetos jubatus. In a wild state, 
it is found in a hilly district abounding with thick 
forests, in the shelter of which it delights. It is very 
fond of the water, bathing frequently, and seeking a 
stream at the first glimpse of dawn. 

It measures about eighteen inches in length from 
the extremity of the tail to the crown of the head; 
its plumage is of a bluish tint, pencilled with dark 
shadings; the breast and under part of the body 
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incline to white; the wings are striped alternately 
with brown and white feathers. In general shape of 
body it somewhat resembles the bittern, but has little 
or no powers of flight, and differs as regards the feet 
and head. Its beak is very strong, straight, and 
about two inches long. At the top of its head it has 
a tuft, or topknot, of thick silky feathers, about eight 
inches long, which, when the bird is quiet, forms a 
sort of fringe, or mantle, lying down the back, and 
reaching to the wings. When excited, or “showing 
off,” the bird raises this tuft, which spreads out in 
a fan-like shape, standing erect from the head. 
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chorus; and the human voice, imitating their note, 
can set the key for a display of vocal powers which 
can be prolonged at the will of the “conductor.” 
When enraged the sound emitted is like the “ spit- 
ting” of a cat; and another note, a short, sharp 
ca ca, is called into requisition when they are startled 
or surprised. 

So mueh for the personal characteristics of the 
bird ; now for its uses. 

Mr. Buckland relates a story of a’bus conductor to 
whom he once handed a small rare tortoise to hold, 





while he mounted on the knifeboard of the vehicle, 





THE KAGOU OF 


It is curious that there is no difference between the 
plumage of the male and that of the female. The 
former is the stronger and larger of the two, his 
beak is bigger, and his voice deeper. 

The note emitted by the bird is very curious, being, 
the Comte Pouget says, a cut between the crowing of 
acock and the barking of a dog—a sound which is 
no doubt more easily imagined than described. The 
cry is very loud, and can be heard for a long distance. 
This fact would probably be a great drawback to the 
cultivation of the bird in enclosed areas, but in parks 
or large grounds it would probably be no more 
objected to on this score than the peacock, which is 
commonly cultivated. 

The Comte Pouget relates that the cry of his birde 
Las been a great source of amusement. When they 
car an organ or piano played, they join in the 


NEW CALEDONIS, 


Jehu’s attendant eyed the reptile curiously for some 
moments, and, as he returned it to its owner, asked, 
longingly, ‘‘I wonder how he’d eat died?” Witha 
like instinct I propose to consider the uses of the bird 
from the ‘‘biler’s” point of view. The natives of 
New Caledonia are extremely fond of the flesh of this” 
bird, which is the object of an incessant persecution 
on their part. At break of day, when tke kagous 
make their first descent to the banks, the unfeathered 
biped is on their track, and a constant war of exter- 
mination is waged against them on account of the 
esteem in which their flesh is held. But if New 
Caledonians should be considered untrustworthy wit- 
nesses—just as the taste of a cannibal or a wild 
Indian would be repudiated—we must appeal to other 
sources of information. All those who have visited 





the country and testified to their experience relate 
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that the flesh of the kagou has no equal in delicacy 

of flavour. ‘The woodcock even suffers, it is said, by 
comparison ; so that, whether “ biled” or prepared 
in any other way, it is very probable that the kagou 
would take high rank among the delicacies of the 
country if it could bo thoroughly introduced into 
england. 

Its second use, which is in itself a sufficient recom- 
mendation, is in the service it renders to the horti- 
culturist by destroying caterpillars and insects. It is 
exclusively carnivorous, and will not, therefore, 
destroy plants or seeds in the same way as common 
poultry. On the contrary, it rids plauts of their 
worst enemies, the insects. Everything in the way 
of animal food is acceptable. It will eat worms, 
caterpillars, frogs, lizards, slugs, snails, beetles, e¢ hoe 
genus omne. 

‘he Comte Pouget occasionally gives his birds raw 
meat, generally bullocks’ heart or liver torn into 
shreds; but too much of this food is apt to cause too 
great heating, and consequent unhealthiness. 

Finally, can these birds be acclimatised? In 
France they have lived in perfect health for several 
years, both in private parks and in the collection of 
the Société d’Acclimatation. In the winter they are 
subject to cramp, but this can be cured by care; and, 

vith plenty of shelter and dry retreats for them, they 
would probably stand the climate of England equally 
well. At any rate in Cornwall and Devonshire they 
would find a warm, equable climate, which would 
suit them perhaps as well as their own native land. 

The block from which this illustration is taken 
has been kindly lent to me by the authorities of the 
Société d’Acclimatation de Paris, to whom I am 
indebted for most of the above information. 

C. E. FRYER. 
DOG AND DUCK, 

In a recent number of the “ Leisure Hour,” there 
is a story of a chicken and a cat, which reminds me 
of a circumstance when I was at the vicarage of 
Willesden. We had a duck which, after losing her 
brood, solaced herself by becoming attached to a 
large French poodle dog kennelled in the yard. The 
attachment was mutual and strong. The duck fed 
out of the dog’s bowl and slept in his house. They 
had also their little gambols, when the dog frequently 
took the duck’s neck into his mouth, I need not say 
with perfect harmlessness to his playmate. Alas! 
both came to an untimely end, as is too often the 
case with these interesting pets. RB W. B. 

CRUELTY 10 HORSES. 

On occasion of a ride against time from Vienna to 
Paris, the following appeared in ‘‘Land and Water”’: 
—‘‘ A sudden mania for long rides seems to have 
been created by the journey trom Vienna to Paris; 
but although it may be very pleasant and gratifying 
to the rider’s desire for admiration to accomplish out- 
of-the-way feats of this description, itis likely to fall 
rather heavily on the unfortunate horses, which have 
to bear the lion’s share of the labour, and have none 
of the excitement to sustain them. And when there 
is no avtual necessity for subjecting man’s best friend, 
the horse, to such severe treatment, we cannot but 
pronounce it to be wanton and wicked cruelty, which 
can lead to no useful results, and should be dis- 
countenanced by all, but especially by those who 
profess to love the horse, and should therefore be its 
protectors.”” We read since in the papers that “the 
idea has been started in the Vienna Jockey Club of 
having a race to Paris between six of the Vienna 


fiacre or hackney coaches, and prizes to the amount 
of £2,000 have been subscribed for the purpose. 
Four fiacres have already entered the competition, 
Should more than six offer themselves a selection 
will be made by ballot. The time fixed from Vienna 
to Paris is sixteendays. "With every second carriage 
there is to be an umpire. They are to go for ten 
hours a day, and rest for the remaining fourteen, 
The race is looked forward to with intense interest, 
Most of the drivers who have already offered to go 
are well known all about town, and almost public 
characters as riders in the yearly trotting matches in 
the Prater.” If there is a society for prevention of 
cruelty to animals in Vienna, they ought to prosecute 
the instigators of these cruel feats. 
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IV. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
ABERYSTWYTH, AND THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


| ager has been said in a former paper about 

the mental energy of the Welsh, their love of 
knowledge, and their desire for education. This educa- 
tionalactivity has hitherto been mainly associated with 
religious life and denominational arrangements. The 
institution of Sunday Schools, not for tho young 
or the poor only, but fur all ages and classes, I have 
already referred to as a singular movement in the 
modern history of Wales. Theological seminaries 
connected with the several churches have also sprung 
up and flourished. Trevecca College dates from 
the days of the Countess of Huntingdon and the 
Methodist revival of last century. Bala College, 
belonging to the Calvinistic Methodists, the largest 
Christian community in Wales, is prosperous. 
Smaller sections of the Church have their local 
colleges. Then there is, in connection with the 
United Church of England and Wales, the College 
of St. David’s, Lampeter, and other institutions for 
training students for the ministry. 

All this time there has been a great deficiency in 
middle-class and higher education, such as the en- 
dowed schools and universities in other parts of the 
kingdom afford. To Oxford or Cambridge a very 
small number of Welshmen could afford to go; nor 
to the Scottish universities, the system of which is 
more in harmony with Welsh wants and character. 
As the knowledge of English literature outside of 
theelogy increased, and the love of classical and 
general learning was diffused, patriotic Welshmen 
began to desire for Wales a university of their 
own. For ten or twelve years the plan was dis- 
cussed, and fostered by sanguine friends, till at 
length the idea became an accomplished fact, and in 
October, 1872, the University College of Wales was 
opened at Aberystwyth. 

I had heard rumours of this movement from time 
to time, and read reports of meetings held here and 
there in furtherance of the object. But till visiting 
Aberystwyth last year I did not know whether the 
attempt had succeeded. The students were dispersed 
for the long vacation, but fortunately the Principal 
was in residence. After much conversation with 
him, and careful consideration of the reports of the 
college, I felt persuaded of its permanence and of 
its future prosperity. A third session has since 
closed, with above a hundred students, there having 





been only twenty-five the first year, As soon as 
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suitable accommodation can be provided, and when 
the advantages of the college are more widely known 
through the Principality, there may be twice or three 
times the number. At present a large proportion of 
the students are from Cardiganshire. They chiefly 
lodge in the town of Aberystwyth. When rooms 
are provided in the college building or in connection 
with it, and when scholarships and bursaries are 
instituted, students will be attracted from every part 
of Wales; as Scotchmen from all parts—rich and 
poor alike—flock to the northern universities. In 
fact, the success of Aberystwyth may lead hereafter 
to the establishment of one if not two other Welsh 
universities. Scotland, in days when far poorer 
than Wales is now, and the population less, main- 
tained four universities. 

It is objected (and some rich Welshmen hold aloof 
on this ground), that advantage should be taken of 
the greater facilities now afforded for entering at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The objection is as absurd 
as would be a proposal to shut up the Scottish 
universities for the same reason. The Welsh want 
a college training to be within the reach of all their 
own people who may wish it. If the flower of the 
Welsh youth get this training, they will not only be 
better fitted for theological and other professional 
careers, but the path of honourable ambition will be 
open to them, on equal terms with English, Scotch, 
and Irish youths, for public service throughout the 
empire. After being thus educated, from the average 
age of fifteen to nineteen, any who desire the higher 
learning for which the ancient and richly-endowed 
English universities make provision, will be enabled, 
by scholarships and exhibitions, to carry out their 
laudable ambition. It is by aid of such funds that 
so many Scotchmen of modest means take high 
honours and prizes in Church and State. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury owed his first step, at 
Balliol College, Oxford, to one of the Snell exhi- 
bitions at Glasgow. Many more Welshmen will go 
to Oxford and Cambridge after their own university is 
fully at work than have gone heretofore. We may 
hope yet to sce an ancient Briton thus rise to the 
Primacy, or to any possible post of national greatness. 

The Welsh people are showing their appreciation 
of the educational scheme proposed by their leading 
minds. Among the scholarships already founded is 
one subscribed for by the men working in the Fes- 
tiniog and other Carnarvonshire quarries. How 
delighted Hugh Miller would have been with this 
fact! There is no fear of the failure of a scheme 
supported by the people with such spirit. 

I have not yet referred to the “local habitation ” 
or to the personnel of the university. A building 
was fortunately found as fit for the purpose as if it 
had been designed for it. When Aberystwyth began 
to be popular as a watering-place, and in a time of 
sanguine speculation, a mansion originally designed 
for Sir Uvedale Price was enlarged into a hotel. It 
is almost under the shadow of the ancient sea-washed 
Castle cliffs. The speculation failed, for Aberystwyth 
has already larger hotel accommodation than is re- 
quired. The building was secured, and adapted for its 
new purpose. The massive though somewhat irregular 
structure, with its turrets, and cloistcr-looking cor- 
ridors, its semi-monastic chambers, its spacious class- 
rooms and hall, give an academic air not easily 
attained in modern architecture. The site isimposing, 
and there is space for enlargement, when circum- 
stances allow. 
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The university staff is strong for so young an 
establishment, and the appointments have been made 
in most catholic spirit, without regard to nationality 

r to ecclesiastical preferences. The principal, the 
Rey. Thomas Charles Edwards, m.a., late scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, is a son of the venerated 
Dr. Edwards, President of the Calvinistiec Methodist 
or Presbyterian College at Bala, and grandson of 
“‘ Charles of Bala,” a historic name honoured by all 
Welshmen. The mathematical professor, H. N. 
Grimley, M.A., is a Cambridge man, and the English 
professor is a son of Dr. Angus, whose works on 
inglish Language and Literature are well-known 
text-books on these subjects. Dr. Thibaut in 
Hebrew and in modern languages, Professor Parry 
in music, and indeed all, are men up to their work, 
and who have a high standard in view. I went 
over last year’s examination papers, which would 
have done credit to older seats of learning. An 
official report of the examiners in honours this year, 
by the Rev. Mark Pattison, 3.p., Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and the Rev. G. Dill, u.a., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi, bears testimony to the satisfactory 
results. We are glad to learn that a chair of 
Cymraeg is to be founded, and the ancient language 
of the people will not be neglected. 

A library and museum have been formed, for 
both of which contributions must be sent by Welsh- 
men in all parts of the world. The university is 
fortunate, we may add, in having Lord Aberdare as 
its chancellor or president. 

The only drawback at present is scarcity of moncy. 
To start a large institution of this kind demands 
great and prompt motive-power. The Welsh have done 
wonders, having wholly paid the purchase money of 
the college, and carried on the work for three 
sessions. To be self-sustaining, however, the num- 
ber of undergraduates must be increased, and for 
this the building requires to be completed and en- 
larged. A sum must be also funded for the endow- 
ment of the chairs, and the maintenance of the 
college. It is estimated that a payment of £10,000 
would accomplish the first, and £5000 yearly the 
second of these objects. A very influential deputa- 
tion lately waited upon the Duke of Richmond, 
President of the Council, with the modest petition 
for £5000 towards completing the building, and a 
grant of £2500 annually for the support of the univer- 
sity. Ifthey had asked four times as much, it would 
be a small gift for so important and truly national 
an object. We spend tens of thousands of pounds 
in the purchase of pictures and objects of art, some 
of which are of doubtful origin and fictitious value. 
We spend hundreds of thousands of pounds on edu- 
cation in Ireland, three-fourths of which is a mere 
subsidy to the hostile Popish Church, which has the 
teachers under its control. We spend millions of 
money in wild experiments in naval architecture, 
and other arts of war, with ever-changing ane 
sometimes terribly tragic results, as in the loss of 
the ‘‘ Captain,” with its hundreds of gallant men. 
Yet a difficulty is made as to granting a few thousand 
pounds to Wales, for an object that will mark a new 
starting-point in her history. Tho Welsh deserve 
generous treatment from the English, who by 
superior number hold the settlement of this matter. 
The Welsh are the most industrious, loyal, and orderly 
people of the realm; so orderly that the English 
judges on circuit in North Wales often have not a 
single day’s work before them. To help Wales is to 
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add to the strength and welfare of the whole nation ; 
and we hope the application will be met in an 
enlightened and generous spirit by the Government 
and by Parliament. 

The university being the chief object of my visit to 
Aberystwyth, I have given the first place to it, but 
must add a few words about the town itself, which is 
considered ‘‘the Queen of Welsh watering-places.” 
Sheltered by surrounding heights on all sides except 
the west, it has certainly a site not easily surpassed, 
whether as a summer or winter resort. Situated 
near the centre of the are of Cardigan Bay,* there 
is seen a magnificent sweep of coast, bounded by the 
Pembrokeshire cliffs on the south, and on the north 
reaching to the bold headlands and backed by the 
picturesque mountains of Carnarvonshire. The open 
sea-view and the lovely sunsets of Aberystwyth will 
not soon be forgotten by the lover of marine scenery. 
‘The town itself is clean and well ordered, and com- 
bines antiquarian interest with modern convenience. 
There are several comfortable hotels, and one, the 
Queen’s, is of size and accommodation equalled by 
few in the kingdom. It has, in fact, been too large 
for the requirements of the place, which, however, is 
yoxr by year growing in popular favour. 

The castle occupies a commanding position on a 
rocky promontory north of the town. The massive 
ruins attest its historical strength. The site was first 
chosen as a fortress by Gilbert de Strongbow, who 
received a commission from Henry 1 to possess him- 
self of as much territory from the Welsh as he could 
conquer and hold. Most of Cardiganshire was sub- 
dued by him. His castle was taken and destroyed 
by Owen Gwynedd. After various vicissitudes, during 
which a succession of fortresses were constructed and 
destroyed during the wars of the Welsh princes, \the 
castle now in ruins was built in the time of Edward 1. 
It was held by the Anglo-Normans till taken by Owen 
Glendower in the time of Henry 1v. It was retaken 
by Henry v, after which little of historical record 
appears till the civil war of the seventeenth century, 
when it was held for the King till 1646, but sur- 
rendered to the Parliamentarians, by whom it was 
mined and blown to ruins. Their gunpowder was 
not very effective, for large blocks of the grand old 
pile still remain. 

Another edilice of historicai note is the ancient 
parish church of Llanbadarn-fawr, within a short 
walk of the modern town. A monastery is said to 
have been founded here by St. Padarn, the seat subse- 
quently of an episcopal see, merged at a later period 
in that of St. David’s. The present building dates 
from Norman times, though portions of the earlier 
building are said to be includedinit. Few churches 
in the country possess a tower of such imposing 
magnitude—fit rather for a cathedral than for a 
village church. The huge square structure must 
have been designed, as many of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of those ages were, with a view to defence. 
In the churchyard are several ancient crosses, one of 
which is called the Crosier of St. Padarn. 

Other places of interest near Aberystwyth are 
described in the guide-books, especially the romantic 
scenery connected with ‘the Devil’s Bridge” and 
the Falls of the Rheidol. There are two bridges, the 
older one supposed to be built by the monks of 





* Aber means confluence, or meeting of waters; Aberystwyth bein 
the place where the river Rheidol unites with the Istwith, ty falling 
together into the Bay of Cardigan. The junction of the streams was 
artificially made, in hope of keeping the harbour clear by the greater 
Volume of water, 
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Strata Florida Abbey in the eleventh or twelfth cen. 
tury. The upper modern arch, of about 30 feet 
span, was constructed in 1753, at a height of about 
120 feet above the torrent scarcely visible amidst the 
trees and confined slate rocks. There are daily 
public conveyances to the place during the season, 
and a comfortable hotel occupies a situation com- 
manding fine views of the scenery. To this hotel 
there is an interesting reference in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘‘ Life of Edward Irving,’”’ which may induce some 
invalids to resort thither, if they find the sea-air of 
Aberystwyth too strong for them. ‘‘At the Hafod 
Arms,” says Irving in his last journal, “an inn 
within twelve miles of Aberystwyth, among the sheep 
and the sheepfolds, I found the air which I wanted ; 
hunger came hours before its time, and I seemed to 
feel the strength of my youth. Ido not find it so by 
the shore of the sea, though Aberystwyth is assuredly 
a sweet and healthy place, at the opening of a short 
valley, which in five or six miles carries you into the 
bleak air of the mountains. It will give you somo 
idea of my returning strength when I tell you I roso 
next morning at seven, and with the ‘boots’ of the 
inn for my guide, descended to the bottom of that 
fearful ravine of roaring cataracts, 320 feet below the 
level of the road, and ascended again, and surveyed 
them one by one with great delight.” From the 
Hafod Arms there are many places within reach 
which will interest the geologist and naturalist, as 
well as the lover of wild or picturesque scenery. 

I must not forget to mention that besides the usual 
idle occupations of a watering-place, with pier and 
bands, bathing and parading, the collecting of 
mineral treasures is quite ‘‘an institution” at Aberyst- 
wyth. Beautiful specimens of cornelians, onyxes, 
agates, and rock crystals, pure and coloured, abound, 
which local artists cut and set with considerable skill 
and taste. Among humbler industries for trado with 
visitors, the manufacture of dolls in the characteristic 
dress of Welsh women gives employment to many of 
the poor people. 





THE ORECHE. 

I SUPPOSE all my readers know what a créche is. 
If not, let me say it is a French word signifying 
a crib ora manger. Places are so named (in remem- 
brance of the manger where the infant Saviour lay) 
at which the children of poor working people are 
received, fed, and tended during the day. Only 
those who are acquainted with the hard life and 
struggles of the very poor can duly appreciate tho 
immense benefit and true charity of these institutions. 
When the father is at work, the mother has often 
also to go out washing or charing, or otherwise 
earning bread for the little ones. ‘The children are 
then either shut up in close, miserable rooms, with 
many risks to limb or health, except the kind help of 
some neighbour is sought, to give such occasional 
inspection as her own duties will allow. Oramother 
may be laid down with illness, or a father may be 
left a widower, with no one to look after the children. 
Many circumstances can be supposed when it would 
be an act of the truest charity to take charge of 
helpless, neglected children during the day at least; 

and this is what cxéches are established for. 
Let me say here, that the use of a foreign name, 
like créche, is of doubtful wisdom. When I first 
started to see acréche in working order, I experienced 
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great difficulty in finding the place. Nobody—not 
even the better sort of shopkeepers—scemed to under- 
stand what I was asking for; and when I got nearer, 
end met with people who knew what I meant, they 
called it ‘‘the creech,” but seemed to bring out the 
word doubtfully. Why not call them Nurseries, or 
Day Nurseries? which they really are, and which 
would be understood by every family and in every 
neighbourhood. This is already done in one or two 
instances. Roman Catholics and the imitatorsofPopish 
usages will probably, however, prefer the foreign 
name, With the little mystery which always attaches 
to the unfamiliar and unknown. 

But this by the way. When I got into the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of ‘‘the creech,’’? I found every 
one, from the small tradesman and hawker down to 
the gutter child, brighten up when asked the way, 
and with animated manner give the direction. A 
sure proof this was that the use of these establish- 
ments was well understood, and their benefits well 
known among the classes for whom they are in- 
tended. 

Several créches have been established and dropped, 
from a variety of causes. In one instance the nursery 
was in connection with the Field Lane Ragged 
School; the elder girls brought the babies with them 
and placed them in the babies’ room. But a staff of 
nurses could not be afforded, and the girls often 
had to be called from the school-room to soothe a re- 
fractory infant. On the establishment of the 
Board schools it was deemed prudent to procure 
official sanction for this ragged school. Conse- 
quently the children are required to be up to the 
Government standard of information, which cannot 
be done if their time is broken in upon by attending 
to baby. Whether this increase of education of the 
very poor is always useful is questionable. The 
gitls attending these schools, I understand, are won- 
derfully reclaimed and benefited, but are unfitted for 
rough work. If the lowest of the low in this way are 
unfitted for rough work and hard fare, what is to 
become of them? Meanwhile the poor babies are left 
to shift. The elder child, who once could mind the 
baby, is at school, and hence a new and additional 
motive for establishing day nurseries for the little 
ones. 

Decidedly the daintiest day nursery for the child- 
ren of the poor amongst those I have visited, is 
one, conducted by some Protestant sisters, in connec- 
tion with a metropolitan church. ‘The room is very 
large, a whole floor thrown into one. What have 
been two side windows are removed to the ground, 
and filled with breast-high lattice-work, and with 
doors to close when desirable; there are also three 
windows to the front. The nursery is thoroughly 
ventilated without draught, and the walls are white- 
washed, which is very desirable, as paper is always 
objectionable. The order of. this créche was the 
more admirable as, at present, the sisters are only 
able to afford the one room. It is divided into three 
compartments. The smaller one, screened by a 
curtain, is the nurse’s bedroom. Another compart- 
ment is partitioned breast high for the elder children 
to play in, the most conspicuous furniture of which 
is a handsome rocking-horse, which some kind friend 
has sent. The centre and larger compartment is the 
general nursery. ‘The fireplace is guarded by a 
high fender. Along the wall are little cots or cradles 
With a curtain at the head. Tho sides.are deep, so 
that the child cannot fall out, and of a kind of iron 
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network, strong, yet very open, so as not to impede 
the free admittance of air. A little curtain at the 
head keeps any draught away from the face and eyes. 
In each cot is a mattress, a pillow, axd a clean sheet 
placed over a waterproof sheet. A baby is laid in 
each of these cots, either asleep, or if awake, with 
a few simple toys. 

The ‘‘pound” is a very useful arrangement. It 
is placed in the centre or in a convenient part of the 
room. It is a square space of six or seven feet, 
walled round with a strong net-work, and with a 
firm mattress in the centre. This also is covered 
with waterpoof, and a clean sheet above it. Therea 
group of little ones is placed to roll about as they 
will, out of harm’s way, and not interfering with 
older children. 

One cupboard contains a relay of children’s 
clothing and linen, another of bars of soap cut up, 
and such necessary matters. 

When the children are brought in the morning, 
if not clean they are washed; indeed, some poor 
little things are brought in such a state that carbolic 
soap is needed to cleanse them. Yet, so well do the 
nurses manage that no kind of unpleasantness is 
observed by visitors. The dirtiest children aro 
absolutely refused; but those who are admitted 
unclean, after receiving due ablutions, are clothed 
in decent garments, which are removed before sending 
the infant home. The washing question is a very 
difficult one in all créches, many poor mothers strenu- 
ously objecting to it. Indeed, in the case of one 
fine little boy, about three years old, the doctor said 
he must not be washed every day, he was so unac- 
customed to such a process that it opened the skin 
too freely, and the child took cold. Many of tho 
children are, however, brought very clean and well 
dressed. 

There is no need of special amusement. Tho 
very little ones generally sleep or play with some 
simple toys. The elder ones amuse themselves with 
toys and pictures. If a child cries, the nurse attends 
and soothes it, or, if it will not be soothed, takes it 
from its cot and dandles it. The nurse and nurse- 
maids have generally a little group around them. 
The very young babies are fed on the knee with a 
spoon. The elder ones are seated in little chairs at 
a bench, and feed themselves. The diet is, for tho 
babies, the inevitable bottle, or bread and milk, corn- 
flour, and beef-tea. Arrow-root is used in place of 
flour for the weakly ; those of two years and upwards 
have meat or beef-tea, alternately. They also have 
bread and butter, and milk and water, for the evening 
meal. 

The greatest evil the sisters have to contend 
against is the bad constitutions of many of the 
children, whose parents are feeble, diseased, or 
drunkards. They started at first with two small 
rooms, which were overcrowded with the number of 
children they took, and could not be freely ventilated. 
Their present large airy room (with water laid on, 
and a lavatory), which they were at last able to 
secure, does not seem to please the poor mothers so 
much as the small inferior quarters. Perhaps those 
looked more like ‘‘ home” in their eyes. However 
it may be, since the superior accommodation has 
been procured the number has diminished. The 
créche contains now only about twenty-five children, 
under the superintendence of a paid nurse and two 
nursemaids, and visiting sisters. 

The children at this créche are carefully selected, 
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and the parents’ position duly inyuired into. At 
present there is no infirmary, or provision for keeping 
infants at night, but an adjoining room for the pur- 
pose will be secured whenever the means can be 
commanded. 

Another nursery amongst those which I have 
visited is conducted on a much larger scale. It is 
said to hold at its maximum over a hundred children ; 
but this attendance must be very irregular, or it 
would be impossible that the food should not 
exceed £300 per annum, or £3 a year per child, 
not to notice the board of servants, whose wages are 
over £200 (for a matron, housekeeper, nurses, and 
house-servants). This créche, which was started 
by, and is under the superintendence of, a member 
of the Society of Friends, is very completely organised 
and equipped. In the first place there is the créche or 
day nursery, where children are merely left by the 
day at acharge of twopence each. Mothers are often 
trusted for payment by the kind lady president, as 
they do not receive their wages till the end of the 
week, and she says that rarely, if ever, has she been 
deceived. 

Besides this day nursery, there is a large chamber 
set apart for invalid children, who are retained 
altogether. They are also establishing a separate 
home for resident children taken for a small weekly 
payment. There is a servants’ home attached, and 
they are anxious to start, when funds will permit, 
a training school for nursemaids, ample opportunity 
being afforded in such a home for children. 

Children are retained here till four years of age, 
and under exceptional circumstances till six years old. 
They are then placed in a separate room, where 
suitable instruction is given them. 

When brought in the morning, the children aro 
washed and the school clothes put on them. Babies 
are then laid in the cots or pounds. 

There is a lavatory fitted with a number of basins, 
and each child has its separate towel and brush, 
great care being observed not to mix them. There 
is a row of little chairs where the children dine, each 
fitted in with a little board that holds the food and 
saves the child from falling. The mere babies are, 
of course, fed by the bottle and with the spoon 
separately. With regard to those children who are 
kept all night at the créche, many urgent reasons con- 
spire to render it desirable. In one case, a respect- 
able working man had lost his wife; his mother 
brought up his family of seven sons. She fell very 
ill with dropsy, and as there was no daughter to 
look after the baby, it was retained at night in the 
eréche. Then camethe grandmother’s death, and so 
the baby is there still. 

They have a fancy in this nursery for giving pet 
names to the children, which, if it does puff up a 
few of the tiny creatures too much, may be a very 
good plan. ‘There must be such a number of Maries, 
and Kmmas, and Jacks, and Willies, that the con- 
fusion would be inevitable if each went by its 
christened name. They all seemed as happy as they 
could be. As I left the room of the elder children in 
the créche, the little ones, led by two young gil 
nurses, set up a hymn. One of the little fellows 
followed me to the door, holding my hand to the 
last. 

It is always best to provide wholesome and cheap 
food for the children. Some have proposed that the 
mothers should bring the children’s food with them, 
but the result of such an arrangement was the accu- 





mulation of a number of nasty packages, the con- 
tents of which no conscientious person would like to 
administer, and a number of babies came with no 
fod at all. 

Give them healthier abodes; teach them how to 
cook their food better; and bring some cheerful 
influences home to them, and then we may more 
effectually cast a stone at the gin-palace. The 
wonderful effects of a little help and kindness and 
Christian example we could record among anecdotes 
of the créche, as the result of good work in weaning 
mothers, and sometimes fathers, from the dissolut 
habits that held them theretofore like slaves iy 
bondage. 

We have heard of many indirect benefits resuliing 
from the nurseries ; mothers and fathers have been 
restrained from drinking habits by the children. 
In a report of one of the créches we read: ‘One 
child said to his father one Sunday, ‘ You should 
thank God for your dinner.’ Another child said to 
its mother, ‘I hope you won’t drink, because I want 
Jesus to love you.’” Some families are settled 
happily in Canada, and I have seen letters written 
to tell that the children still ask to be taken to the 
créche, and one adds, “‘ Father continues abstaining 
from drink.” 

Let me conclude with a few practical hints. If 
any ladies in a church or a neighbourhood feel dis- 
posed to engage in this good work, the first essen- 
tials are to secure a suitable room and a suitallo 
head-nurse to take charge. A committee of ladies 
must undertake the office of visitors, each engaging 
to attend regularly during times that may be 
arranged. The assistance of occasional visitors can 
generally be secured, many young ladies gladly 
volunteering to amuse the children now and then. 
But the work can be regularly carried on only by 
paid and responsible nurses. Contributions of toys, 
picture books, coloured pictures (pasted on calico if 
possible), and other playthings will readily be 
obtained; and sometimes furniture, clothing, and 
other necessaries are given by kind friends, instead 
of having to be bought out of the funds of the 
institution. 

To make known the existence of the nursery, tlie 
neighbourhood must be visited, and the matter ex- 
plained to the parents. Generally the advantages 
are so obvious that the working people gladly gra-p 
at the offer and pay the pence a day willingly. 
Sometimes, however, the proposal is received with 
suspicion or rudeness, and tact as well as patience 
may be necessary in dealing with the parents. It is 
not well to take any children gratuitously, the 
parents of the others remarking on the inequality— 
the workhouse school, or orphanage, and other insti- 
tutions being the place for absolute paupers. ‘The 
parents ought to feel that the benefit is worth a little 
sacrifice, and the payment keeps up a right spirit of 
independence. 

It is not advisable to make any profession of 
teaching the children; this is the province of 
infant schools. The object is solely to take care of 
the children when the parents are unable to do 60. 
But there will be much useful and profitable instruc- 
tion given incidentally by the nurses and visitors; 
and what is more important, habits of attention and 
obedience, of cleanliness and good conduct, of cheer- 
fulness and kindness, will be imparted in the 
nurseries. Nor will the best religious teaching be 
omitted, the children being delighted when taught 
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songs and hymns, as thoy are in the Kinder Garten 
and in other schools. G. C. 


The Charity Organisation Society has published a 
report, by W. G. Howgrave, Esq., ‘‘ On the Créches 
or Public Day Nurseries of London.” Some extracts 
from the report will be read with interest :— ; 

Since I received my instructions from the Council 
to examine and report on the various créches or 
infant nurseries now in existence in the metropolitan 
district, I have inspected fourteen such institutions— 
viz., six in Marylebone, four in Paddington, two in 
Holborn, one in Stepney, and one in Mile End. 

I have also ascertained, with more or less certainty, 
that there are no such establishments in St. Giles’s 
or Bloomsbury, the Strand or St. Olave’s. Of these 
fourteen nurseries, nine provide food without extra 
payment and two provide food on payment, if 
desired. 

‘The only one of all these nurseries in which it is 
possible to ascertain the actual expense of food is the 
Tichborne Nursery, Paddington, where beef-tea 
daily, but no meat, is the diet, and in that caso 
the expenditure on food represents as nearly as 
possible 33d. per child per day. Several persons 
whom I have seen at the various nurseries have 
estimated the amount expended in food at about the 
same rate. | 

No nursery can be anything like self-supporting 
unless an average attendance of about twenty chil- 
dren per day can be expected, as the fixed expenses, 
such as rent, coals, gas, matron’s salary, etc., 
amount to so much. If an average of 5d. per child 
per day could be obtained from the parents, all the 
expenses of a nursery for twenty children per day, 
with the exception of the rent, could be paid out of 
the receipts from parents. ; 

The next points for consideration are, what possi- 
bility is there of getting the parents to pay an 
average of 5d. per day for each child, and in what 
manner should the charges be made so as to press 
with the least weight upon those least able to 
bear it. 

Of the nurseries I have visited which provided 
food, five charge 4d. per day; one charges 4d. for one 
child, 8d. each for more; one charges 4d. till 8 p.at., 
or 3d. till 6 p.m., for one, and 1d. less for more; two 
charge 8d.; one charges 1d. or 2d., sometimes 3d. 

The last one of the list, Mrs. Hilton’s Créche, at 
Stepney, is in a very poor and low neighbourhood ; 
low charge is made in order to induce parents to send 
their children. 

It appears, therefore, that, except in exceptional 
circumstances, 4d. is the amount now usually charged 
where food is provided free, and this sum appears to 
be paid cheerfully, although considered by many to 
be the utmost the parents could afford. In order to 
test the correctness of that assumption, I would draw 
attention to two of the nurseries in which food is not 
provided free of expense, viz., that connected with 
the Paddington Ragged School, and Christ Chapel 
Nursery, Marylebone. In the former the charge for 
infants not able to walk is 3d., not including food, 
which, however, the matron will, if desired, provide 
for 2d. per day extra; and she finds that, in the 
majority of instances, the parents avail themselves 
of this opportunity, and thus pay 5d. a day for the 
care and maintenance of their infants. If for the 
young infants, why not for elder ones, whose food is 
more expensive? In the latter case, that of Christ 





Chapel, the same charge is made for the cara of 
infants, but 8d. per day extra is charged for food, 
making 6d. per day for care and maintenance. 

It is evident from this that it is not impossible to 
obtain 5d. or even 6d. per day, and the latter amount 
would not be oppressively heavy if charged only 
when a single child was sent to the nursery; and it 
seems to me the desired result of an average of dd. 
per day would be attained if 6d. were charged for 
one child in a family, 5d. each for two in one tamily, 
and 4d. each for three or more. 

It is of course a matter of opinion whether it is 
better that food should be provided by the nursery or 
by the parents. In the interest of the children it 
seems to me extremely desirable that the food should 
be provided by the nursery, as that provided by the 
parents is sure to be of bad quality and in insufficient 
quantity in many instances, not to speak of the trouble 
and annoyance occasioned by having to keep separate 
and take care of a number of different little parcels. 
It may be that in very small districts, where thero 
would not be a general average of 20 children a-day, 
it might be desirable not to provide food; but 
I much doubt whether the necessity would arise when 
the School Board is in full work and all children are 
compelled to go to school, as the number of infants 
now taken care of at home by elder children must be 
very large, and all will have to be provided for in 
some way when their small nurses are compelled to 
attend school. 

It is obvious that the School Boards will have 
great difficulty in enforcing the compulsory clauses 
until some means exist for disposing of the infants, 
and I am informed that that difficulty has already 
been felt, and that members of School Boards have 
been inquiring at infant nurseries in order to find out 
how best to meet it. That being so, it appears to me 
that the simplest solution of the whole question would 
be for the School Board to attach to each of its 
schools a room, either in the same building or other- 
wise, for the reception of infants, which would get 
rid of the rent difficulty, the only one that appears to 
me to form an insuperable obstacle to the creation of 
self-supporting nurseries. Of course the expenses of 
management would be paid out of the sums paid by 
the parents, and the only burden thrown on the 
ratepayers would be the expense of making the school 
buildings a room or two larger than they otherwiso 
would be, or of hiring an extra room. ‘There would 
also be the collateral advantage that the elder children 
would bring the younger when they came to school, 
and that infants old enough to go to school, but not 
old enough to take care of themselves, would be 
taken care of between school hours although their 
parents were away. I do not know whether tho 
existing Acts would admit of this; but if not, the 
subject is of sufficient importance to render it desirable 
to pass a short Act authorising it, as soon as tho 
School Board has had suflicient experienco of tho 
difficulty of disposing of infants. 

One of the points on which thero is great diversity 
of practice on the part of the different nurseries is in 
providing, or not providing, clothing for the children. 
Some change the clothes of all the children; some 
change them when the clothes in which they aro 
brought are dirty ; others do not change them at all. 
In this last case most of the nurseries insist upon 
the children coming clean in person and clothing; 
and it appears to me this is the more desirable course, 
as its tendency is to prevent the mothers from neg- 
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lecting their children, and to make them consider the 
facility of disposing of their children during the day 
to be worth a little care and trouble on their part; 
whereas the tendency of providing the children with 
rlothing at the nursery appears to me to be to lead 
the mother to think it matters little what rags the 
children wear, or how dirty they are left, as they only 
wear their rags from the time they leave the nursery 
until they go to bed, and they get washed as soon as 
they are admitted at the nursery. 

There is one other point I must refer to, and that 
is asuggestion that has been made that it is desirable, 
instead of instituting nurseries, that old women re- 
ceiving parish relief should take care of several 
infants each. Almost all the persons I have spoken 
to on the subject have strongly disapproved of the 
idea. 

First: Because, without some one to constantly 
supervise the women, the children would neither be 
properly cared for nor properly fed. 

Second: Because the women would not be found 
generally willing to undertake the task unless a 
certain amount were guaranteed them. 

Third: That the influence of old women of that 
class would be materially and morally prejudicial to 
the children. 

A tabular statement is appended to the Report, 
with details of management at each nursery. 
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Varieties, 

Tue Great Sart Lake.—A Salt Lake City correspondent 
of the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean” writes :—‘‘The water in the 
great Salt Lake rises gradually, and some estimates have put it 
at ten inches each year; but no means had been taken to mea- 
sure it until about two months since, when a granite monument 
was erected at Black Rock, a short distance from the shore. 
The lake, as a thing of beauty, is almost unsurpassed. The 
water at times is of the deepest green, at others of the purest 
blue, varying from the shallow to the deep water, from the 
lightest to the darkest shades, the seagull and the pelican riding 
gracefully the waves upon its smooth and rolling surface. There 
seems to be a general impression among strangers that the city 
of Salt Lake is located on the margin of the Great Salt Lake, 
and the tourist on his arrival here is surprised and disappointed. 
to find that it isnot. The popular visiting place on the lake is 
what is called Black Rock, lying directly west twenty miles 
distant from this city, on the old overland mail road going 
towards California. It is a most interesting spot to visit, and 
it is very strange that out of the many who travel across the 
Continent, desirous of seeing everything of interest, there are 
so few who will take the time and trouble to see this most 
wonderful and beautiful sheet of water. The size of the lake 
is about eighty miles from east to west, and about a hundred 
miles from north to south. It is the great reservoir for all the 
waters that empty into the surrounding valleys, without any 
known outlet, except what the gentle rays of the summer sun 
draw up to the cloudy strata of the heavens. The water is ex- 
ceedingly salty, more so than any body of water in the world, 
and its buoyancy is fully 100 per cent. more than that of the 
ocean, In the crudest manner the Mormons make a pail of 
salt from three pails of water, and the buoyancy is very per- 
ceptible in bathing, when the ordinary swimmer finds he can 
loat as easily and securely as he can walk on the ‘sure and 
tirm-set earth.’ Sinking is impossible.” 


LAKE Titicaca.—The “Scientific American” states that Lake 
Titicaca, on the crest of the Andes, is the highest large body of 
fresh water, and that the lake never freezes over. ‘Two little 
steamers of 100 tons each do a trifling business. Steam is 
generated by lama dung, the only fuel of the country, for there 
are no trees within 150 miles. The steamers actually cost their 





weight in siiver, for their transportation (in picces) from the 





coast costs as much as the original price. A steamboat company 
has asked from Bolivia the exclusive right of navigating 
Titicaca and the Rio Desaguadero to Lago Pampa, with 
guarantee of 6 per cent. on the capital and a share in all new 
mines discovered. Professor Orton, the latest traveller in tlic 
region, calls attention to the fact that Lake Titicaca is not so 
high as usually given in geographical works by about 300 ft. Its 
true altitude is 12,493 ft., and in the dry season it is 4 ft. less, 
This fact has been revealed by the consecutive levcllings made 
in building the Arequipa railway just finished, which reaches 
from the Pacific to Lake Titicaca. Lake Titicaca is about the 
size of Ontario, shallow on the west and north, deep towars 
the east and south. On an island within it are the imposing 
ruins of the Temple of the Sun, and all around it are monu- 
ments which attest the skill and magnificence of the Incas. 
There are also the remains of burial towers and palaces which 
antedate the crusades, and are, therefore, pre-Incarial, 


O’CoNNELL FROM Two Pornts oF View.—The Memoirs of 
Mr. Greville have recalled the feeling that prevailedin England 
about ‘‘The Liberator” in the days of his political power. 
The old abuse of him as “coward,” ‘‘ agitator,” ‘ begeur- 
man” will here be all found. In contrast, here is part of the 
address of a committee called ‘‘ National,” in preparing for a 
centenary memorial. ‘‘ We invite you to join us in the coming 
year, in fitly celebrating the centenary of the birth of one of 
Freedom's noblest, greatest, and most successful champions, the 
immortal O'Connell, by birth and grace an Irishman. His 
labours, his life, and its lessons are more than insular in scope, 
so that we claim for them the proud heritage of our common 
humanity. Hofer, Bruce, Kosciusko, Washington, and Grattan 
are types of the great principles, as well as of the races of thie 
nations from which they sprang, nor is O’Connell unworthy of 
such eminent recognition. His birth on the 6th of August, 
1775, marks the eve of the deepest struggles and the most 
stirring events in the political history of manlsind. In that 
year the first blow was struck for American independence. 
Louis XVI was crowned in France, and the first symptonis 
appeared of those powers which overthrew Feudalism in Europe, 
and gave the people some share in the Government of tie 
States and Empires. A year or two afterwards the voluntecrs 
were in arms, demanding free trade and the legislative inie- 
pendence of Ireland. He saw the star-spangled banner of tho 
infant Republic. Irish writers had heard the echoes of tie 
thunders of Genappe, which, as he often said, loosed if not 
broke the fetters of Irish Catholics. He witnessed the restora- 
tion of Ircland’s legislative independence, which had been 
suppressed by Poyning’s Act. He saw for eighteen years its 
glorious priests, and educed Grattan, Hood, Burke, Curran, aud 
Charlemont, as they led its patriots into denouncing the pio- 
jected union. Like another Moses he rescued the millions of 
his Catholic fellow-subjects from slavery little less degrading 
and oppressive than that of the Hebrews of Egypt. Hence his 
merited and glorious title of the Liberator. Defending right 
with no weapon but moral force, the successful policy of 
O’Connell proves that among the most powerful political agents 
against oppression are union, organisation, argument, aud 
passive resistance. With these, and standing within the Con- 
stitution, he struck the galling chains of centuries from more 
than eight millions of Catholic slaves. The committee eulogise 
his sense of justice, his charity which knew no creed or class, 
and his great abilities, tracing to his policy every beneticial 
measure which has been passed for Ireland since his time, anl 
confidently appeal for assistance to render the coming festival 
worthy of Ireland’s greatest son.” 


GRIMM, THE GERMAN PHILOLOGIST, ON TIE ENGLIsII 
TonecvE.—The English language has a veritable power of cx- 
pression such as, perhaps, never stood at the command of any 
other language of men. Its highly spiritual genius, and won- 
derful happy development and condition, have been the result 
of a surprisingly intimate union of the two noblest languages 11 
modern Europe, the Teutonic and the Romaic. It is well 
known in what relation these two stand to one another in the 
English tongue ; the former supplying in far larger proportion 
the material groundwork, the latter the -spiritual conceptions. 
In truth, the English language, which by no mere accident has 
produced and upborne the greatest and most predominant poet 
of modern times, as distinguished from the ancient classical 
poetry (I can, of course, only mean Shakespeare), may, with 
all right, be called a world language, and, like the English 
people, appears destined hereafter to prevail with a sway 
more extensive even than at pres nt, over-all the portious 0 
the globe. 
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